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said that even the economic and political aspects of immigration 
receive as full treatment as one could desire. One general thesis 
of the author, that race antagonism springs from economic compe- 
tition, is not supported by sufficient evidence. While economic 
competition undoubtedly intensifies race antagonism, still the re- 
searches of race psychologists' have shown it to be quite inde- 
pendent of economic conditions in the narrow sense; and this the 
author also practically acknowledges in his references to the rela- 
tions between the Indians and the whites. 

On the other hand, if the work is judged as a semi-popular one, 
or as a brief introduction to the subjects of which it treats, there is 
much to be said in its favor. While not profound, it is a brief and 
concise treatment of serious public problems, and is characterized 
by the good judgment and general sanity which are evident in 
Professor Commons' works in general. The general point of view 
and conclusions of the book are undoubtedly sound, and it will 
serve a useful purpose in introducing to many the serious study of 
our racial and immigration problems. To one who can spend but 
a brief time in reading along the line of these problems, but who 
wishes a general survey of them all, there is no book that can be 
more heartily commended. 

Charles A. Ellwood 

University of Missouri 



The Psychology of Religious Belief. By James Bissett Pratt, 
Ph.D., assistant professor of philosophy in Williams 
College. New York: Macmillan, 1907. Pp. xii-l-327. 

The sociologist should be deeply interested in the scientific study 
of religious beliefs and practices ; for, as has been frequently pointed 
out, the history of a civilization is often largely but the life-history 
of a particular religion. The above work is certainly among the 
most valuable of recent studies of religion on the psychological 
side. It is an attempt to interpret religious beliefs upon the basis 
of the new functional psychology. It seeks the springs of such 
typical religious beliefs as the belief in God and in immortality, in 
in the life of feeling and instinct. The book certainly throws con- 
siderable light upon the psychological genesis of these beliefs in 
the race, and in the individual. On the whole the author reaches 
practically the same conclusion as H. R. Marshall, 1 namely, that 

1 See his Instinct and Reason. 
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religious belief is fundamentally instinctive. His argument is con- 
vincing, but it may be questioned if he does not minimize too 
greatly the rational element in religious belief. He tends, indeed, to 
take the position of Kidd (whom he does not cite, but with an 
adaptation of one of whose illustrations 2 he, nevertheless, opens his 
book), that religion is essentially ultra-rational. The religion of the 
understanding, like the religion of primitive credulity, is des- 
tined to pass away ; only the religion of feeling will remain. One 
questions whether such an argument by reason against reason can 
be anything more than self -refuting. While the religious beliefs of 
the masses may be "unreasoned," and while the instinctive element 
in religion is unquestionably large, yet has not the whole evolution 
of religion been a progressive rationalization of religious beliefs and 
practices? Is there any more danger that religion of the under- 
standing will pass away than that the religion of feeling will pass 
away? Are we not, on the contrary, justified in assuming from 
the history or religion that the reasoned element in religious belief 
will become larger and larger? 

But the chief fault of the book is that it fails to develop a social 
psychology of religious belief — that is, it neglects the sociological 
point of view. It continually speaks of the genesis of religious 
belief as though it were wholly an individual matter, disregarding 
the social side of the problem. Even in the chapter on "The Value 
of God" the subject is discussed wholly from the standpoint of the 
individual. It is true that the author specifically renounces any 
attempt to treat the social side of religion. But the question is, Can 
any true psychological explanation of religious beliefs be given with- 
out taking the social life into account? Can sociology be separated 
from psychology in explaining such a psycho-social phenomenon as 
religion? If it be true that "the psychology of the future will be 
social to the core," as an eminent psychologist has recently declared, 
then it would seem that the psychologist in studying religious 
beliefs must take the social point of view — that is, he must be a 
sociologist as well as a psychologist. 

The book is also weak on the anthropological side. This is 
shown by the dearth of anthropological authorities cited and even 
more by the entire neglect of the two great stages of natural 
religion which spring directly from the primitive animism, namely, 
totemism and ancestor worship. On the whole, however, the work 

2 Cf. Kidd, Social Evolution, pp. 88 ff. 
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deserves careful reading by all who are interested in religion in any 
of its aspects. 

Charles A. Ell wood 
University of Missouri 



Morals in Evolution. By L. T. Hobhouse. New York : Henry 
Holt & Co., 1906. 2 Vols. Vol. I, pp. 375 ; Vol. II, pp. 284. 

The work undertakes a comparative study of rules of conduct 
and ideals of life. Without assuming any particular theory of 
evolution, it presents different forms of ethical ideas. The results 
of the classification, however, when viewed in the light of evolu- 
tionary theory present a unity that raises it above any character of 
patchwork. Obviously a work covering such a wide scope must 
deal only in outline form with the general line of development and 
even then must run the risk of important omissions and dispropor- 
tion in treatment of different elements in the process. This is 
doubtless the weakest point in what is on the whole an extremely 
illuminating and penetrating treatment. 

Ethical evolution is separated from social evolution, though in 
fact they are closely related. "The strictly ethical element is the 
conception of the good whereby man seeks deliberately to regulate 
his conduct" (Part I, p. 40). Ethical progress is a progress in con- 
ceptions, acting through tradition. Among ethical conceptions we 
distinguish between the rule of action and the reason given for 
obeying it. The first is embodied in custom and law, the second is 
intertwined with the progress of thought in general, and religious 
thought in particular, from which that which is strictly ethical is to 
be disengaged. 

Part I is devoted to the first of these, the standard for measur- 
ing ethical progress ; Part II, with the basis, or the reasons assigned 
for following the standard. 

The chapters of Part I deal with : The different forms of social 
organization; the manner in which conduct is regulated; custom 
and law; marriage and the position of women in savage and in 
civilized society; the relation between communities, group morality; 
relations within the group, class relations; property and poverty; 
a study of private right and community obligation. 

The outcome of the progress outlined in the foregoing is indi- 
cated on p. 367 : 

Thus amid all the variety of social institutions and the ebb and flow 



